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SIXPENCE. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists, 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc, to 
MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


TO GENEALOGISTS AND THOSE 
INTERESTED IN OLD DEEDS. 
AN ANYONE help the Enquirer to find a 

Collection of OLD SAXON DEEDS refer- 
ring to the BENTHALL FAMILY OF 

SHROPSHIRE? Certain Saxon Deeds without 

date were sold when Mr. Francis Benthal! 

died in 1903, and were bought by Mr. Boone. 

It is believed Mr. Boone is dead and his Col- 

lection of Deeds dispersed. If anyone having 


any of his Deeds relating to the Three Saxon 
Thains Elmer, Elmund and Alward, who 


founded the Benthall Family, or to any of 


the early Benthalls mentioned in Lants’ Pedi- 

gree of 1599, will communicate with Box No. 

238, “ Notes & Queries,” they will be conferring 

the greatest assistance to the Heralds College 

and the Family. The enquirer will be pre- 

pared to help with any expense connected with 

allowing the Heralds College to see the Deeds | 
in question. The Examiners must see these 

s before the earlier part of the Family 
Pedigree can be registered. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
on, S.E.22. | 


R SALE.—The complete FOURTH SERIES 

of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” consisting | 

of twelve volumes and the General Index 

bound in publisher’s cloth cases (one volume 

with leather pee in fair conglition. Offers | 

to: Box 237, “ Notes and > elie 20, High | 


Street, High Wycombe, Bu 


When replying to advertisements please: 
Mention “ Norges AND QUERIES.” 


BECOME A SUBSCRIBER 
TO 


SCOTTISH NOTES AND 
QUERIES, 


EDITED BY 
JOHN A. HENDERSON. 


Monthly Publication affords excellent 
facilities for the solving of points of 
difficulty in genealogical, proprietary, and 
antiquarian history, as well as the judicious 
amplifying of published data. 


Free specimen copy will be sent post free 
on application to publishers: 


MILNE & HUTCHISON, 
ABERDEEN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
INDEX to VOLUME CLIL. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 

to VOL. CLII. (Jan.-June, 1927) is now 
ready. Orders, accompaniel Ld a remit- 
tance, should be sent to “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England, direct or a local news- 
agents and booksellers. The Index is also 
on sale at our London office, 22, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


Price, 2s. 6d.; postage, 1d. 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
CLII. 


UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL. 

CLII. (Jan.-June, 1927) are now _ on 
sale, and should be ordered from *’ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, nip Wy- 
combe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale 
at 22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Price 3s., postage 3d. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
Founded 1849, 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
(Telephone: Wycombe, 306). 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No. of Whole Inch 

Inserts. Page. (single col.) 
100s. ... 76; Sd. 
6 95s. ... 7s. Od. 
26 . 6s. 6d 

Half, quarter and eighth of page in pro- 


ADVERTISEMENTS (NONPARIEL). 
Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. 


Rates | 
per line. } ! 3 6 13 26 


The line is of about 7 words. 
The Management reserve the right to refuse 
any advertisement or to stop a series at any 
time. 
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QUERIES. 


27, 1997, 


THE MASK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY OF 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE, 
Founded in 1908 by 
EK GORDON CRAIG. 


2/6 


a copy, 


IN VOLUME x1II (1926) IN THE APRIL AND JULY 
PARTS WAS ISSUED A REPRODUCTION OF 


HORWOOD'S CELEBRATED 
PLAN OF LONDON, 1792-1799 


IN 16 FOLDING PLATES, 
showing every square, street and court, 
almost every house being numbered as it 
was in the 18th century. The Plan is 
accompanied by copious notes, rich, in 
theatrical facts, and is now for the first 
time offered in a_ convenient and 

inexpensive form 
“| |. of immense value to the historian 
and the scholar.”—Glasyow Herald. 
RARE 18th CENTURY PLANS OF 


ROME & PARIS. 
Appeared in Volume XI, 1925. 
“ lovely plates of microscopic 
beauty.”—Reriew of Reviews. 
ORDER FROM 
Joun Grover, 61, Chancery Lane, 
London, or any Bookseller, or from 
THE MASK PUBLISHERS, 
Box 444 FLORENCE, ITALY. 


SERIES (1885-1891), 
1897), 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


following GENERAL INDEXES are 


now available :— 


FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 


bound cloth. Price 30/-. 


SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), 


NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), 


TWELFTH SERIES 


second-hand, 


SEVENTH 
EIGHTH SERIES (1892. 
TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 


ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915), — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 


(1916-1923) — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
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THIS WEEK: 
Some Unpublished Letters of 
John Dunbar, Epigrammatist 150 
Old Signs in the Strand... 156 


gti AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 

tage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
pinding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Offiice is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


()8 Saturday last (Aug. 20) The Times 
printed the account sent them from 
their correspondent in Rome of the project 
of making a new edition of the general cata- 
logue of the Vatican Library. Within recent 
years the Vatican has received numerous 
gifts of complete libraries and it is in good 
part the need for including these which has 
brought the decision about. Mgr. Mercati, 
Prefect of the Library (in which office he 
is successor of Mgr. Ratti, the present Pope) 
announces that the new catalogue will be 
arranged according to the most modern 
methods. The expenses will be largely met 
out of the gift made to the Vatican by the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation. The Pope has 
decided to make addition to the Library 
buildings, which again, will facilitate both 
preservation and use of books and MSS. 


THE Racing correspondent of The Times 

(Aug. 22) setting vigorously forth what 
the friends of horse-racing must do if they 
are to withstand the competition of the 
cheaper, more easily accessible, and more 
comfortably to be enjoyed dog-racing, has 
some interesting remarks on the way the 
public spends its Saturday afternoons. He 
says that one of the features of the at- 
tendance upon the greyhounds at the White 
City is the number of the ladies. ‘‘ As any- 
one who goes racing regularly knows well, 
it is impossible to take a lady racing unless 
one is a member or can obtain ladies’ badges 
for the members lawns. Whatever may be 


said to the contrary,’’ and this is the inter- | 
esting sentence ‘‘ the tendency of the present | 


day—and it is growing rapidly—is for men 


to spend their leisure times with their wives 
and families.’’ 


AN interesting Roman Catholic church 

was consecrated last Saturday (Aug. 20) 
at Alfreton, Derbyshire. Built in a style 
adapted from a primitive Roman design, it 
has had the priest-in-charge, Father Joseph 
Heald, for architect and clerk of the works. 
Contributions to it have come from all parts 
of the world. The candlesticks for the altar 
are the gift of Cardinal Merry del Val in 
memory of Pope Pius X. The dedication is 
also interesting—the first in England to 
Christ the King. 


WE noticed ‘in the Manchester Guardian 
of Aug. 22 particulars of the payments 
which are paid in the salt district of North- 
wich as compensation for injury to property 
by subsidence. The Salt Compensation 
Board for the most part bears the cost of 
this, operating under an Act of 1891. The 
Board may levy a toll not exceeding 3d. 
per 1,000 gallons on all the brine pumped 
in its area. The toll during thirty years 
has yielded £175,843 6s. 4d., and sums in 
payment of claims have amounted to 
£113,857 11s. 8d. Besides this £29,891 5s. 
has been paid in respect of commutation 
claims, of which seventy have been dealt 
with, and £23,477 13s. 4d. has been expended 
in the purchase of sinking and derelict 
properties—seventy-nine in number. 


ACCORDING to a Home Office return of 

foreigners who landed, or departed or 
were refused admission during the six 
months ending with last June, 171,831 
persons landed, 147,568 left, and 1,049 were 
refused admission. Of the restrictions Italy 
has the largest number, 142, and France the 
second largest, 104. Americans were the 
most numerous both as comers (53,369) and 
goers (38,698); France and Germany come 
second and third in the list of arrivals. 
Russians were fairly numerous. The figures 
in each list were a good deal higher than 
those for the corresponding period of last 
year. 

E learn from The Times that Plas 

Newydd at Llangollen, the home of the 
Ladies of Llangollen has been offered to the 
town authorities by its owner, Lord Tanker- 
ville. Lady Eleanor Butler, the elder of 
the ladies died in 1829 at the age of 90, and 
Miss Ponsonby, at the age of 76, in 1831. 
Their story, their quaint masculine attire, 
the distinguished visitors who sought them 
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out are too well known to need dwelling on. 
Inside and out Plas Newydd is covered with | 
carving of the most elaborate and fanciful | 
kind in oak now black. It is satisfactory 
to think it will be preserved intact, for | 
though most people would find it rather too 
overwhelming!y adorned to be beautiful or | 
simpatica as a house, it is attractive as an 
antique. 


N the ‘‘ Miscellany ’’ column of Aug. 23 

the Manchester Guardian notes a new 
French word, from a French evening paper. 
Contrasting the crude methods of whippet- 
racing which still prevail in France with 
those he has studied at the ‘‘ nocturnes ”’ in 
Manchester, the writer refers to the estab- 
lishment at Belle Vue as a ‘‘ cynodrome.”’ 
The French have a bent for this kind of 
thing. Journalists write of ‘sport hip- 
pique’’ of ‘‘ voitures hippomobiles’’; they 
encourage ‘‘ puériculture’’; and may speak 


slightingly of a fellow-intellectual as an 
‘“* autodidacte.’’ It would appear they are 
not more successful than the rest of us in 


avoiding combinations of Greek and Latin. | 


‘HE late Miss Elizabeth Anne Williams 
of Clifton, Bristol, who died on June 
21 of this year, was the possessor of a First 
Folio Shakespeare. She directs by her will 
that any one of her nieces may take this at 
a valuation, but if neither desires to keep 
it it shall be offered to the British Museum 
or the Shakespeare Museum at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and sold to the one which gives 
the highest price. It is expressly provided 
= it shall not be sold to go out of Eng- 
and, 


"THE Powysland Club has decided to issue 
a last volume to close the Society. Its 
Editor, Mr. Hautenville Cope, Finchamp- 
stead Place, Berks, hopes that all who have 
MSS. relating to Powysland will at once 
communicate with him on the subject. 


I’ The Times of Aug. 24 will be found an 


a surgeon of great originality and skill. 
He was the only son of Dr. Doran, who, 
before Joseph Knight, was 
NDER the title of ‘The Latin Infancy 
Gospels,’ Dr. M. R. James has edited 
a new form of the Apocryphal story of the 
Birth of the Virgin and the Birth of Christ. 
This is a compilation, a considerable portion 
of which comes from a source not previously 
known. The text is drawn from two MSS., 


editor’ of 


one in the Library of the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford, the other in the British 
Museum. ‘These differ so considerably that 
Dr. James has printed them both in full 
on opposite pages. The book will be pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 
The Daily Poft. 


Saturpay, August 26, 1727. 


On Thuriday the 17th Inftant came on 
the Election for Members to ferve for New 
Romney in the County of Kent; the Candi- 
dates were Sir Robert Furnele and Sir 
Robert Auftin, Barts. David Papillon and 
John Effington, Efqs. The Poll was thus, 

Sir Robert Furnefe, undifputed Votes, 11 

Sir Robert Auftin, undifputed Votes, 11 

David Papillon, Efq; undifputed Votes, 10 

John Effington, Efq; undifputed Votes, 10 
One Vote more was offer’d for Sir Robert 
Furnefe and Sir Robert Auftin; the Perfon 
who offer’d it has Leen elected a Freeman 
of the Corporation thefe two years, and 
defired then to be fworn in; but the Mayor 
vefus’d both that and his Vote, tho’ at the 
fame Time he took the Vote of another (who 
has always been refus’d his Freedom by the 
Corporation) for David Papillon and John 
Effington Efqs; without even electing him 
or fwearing him in a Freeman before he 
voted. The Mayor not content with thefe 
arbitrary and illegal Proceedings, which, if 
allow’d of would only make the Number of 
Votes for the four Candidates equal, has 
thought fit to return David Papillon and 
John Effington Efqs; duly elected: We hear 
the two worthy Candidates who have been 
injur’d, are determined to  profecute the 
Mayor with the utmoft vigour. 


Brentford, Aug. 24. Very foon will 
be publifh’d feveral Affidavits plainly prov- 


: |i iri f Numbers of difor- 
obituary account of Mr. Alban Doran, | 


derly Perfons the Night before the Election, 
to attend with Clubs and Staves to terrify 
the Freeholders who fhould appear im 
Favour of Mr. Bertie and Mr. Child, which 
was effectually done, as is well known to 
feveral Hundreds who were at the Election, 
but durit not appear to vote for Mr. Bertie 
and Mr. Child, for fear of being knock’d 
down with Clubs, as feveral Gentlemen of 
Figure, Clergymen, and others were, which 
will be made to appear the next Term in 
Westminfter-Hall. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 


GEORGE CANNING. 
(See ante p. 129.) 


The next letter shows how little founded 
were the accusations of nepotism brought 
against Canning by his political enemies. His 
half-brother Captain Frederick Hunn, R.N., 
was born at Newcastle in 1789, and entered 
the Navy in December, 1803, as a gentleman 
volunteer. He was confirmed lieutenant in 
April, 1811, promoted commander in August, 
1814, and post-captain December, 1822. He 
married in 1814 Frances Emma, only daugh- 
ter of Vice-Admiral Francis Pickmore, 
Governor of Newfoundland, whose flagship 
he had joined in 1810. By ther he had two 
daughters: Harriet Kmma, who married 
Count Giovanni Pessina, of Milan, and died 
without issue in 1859; and Ann Emily, who 
married the Reverend John Williams 
Rumsey, rector of Rolvenden, Kent, 1855 to 
1884, and died in 1891, leaving two sons and 
four daughters. The eldest child, Ann Emily 
Pickmore (1844—1917) married the Reverend 
Frederick Tapply (1842-1923) and had a 
son and three daughters, the second of whom 
is the present owner of these letters. It was 
Captain Hunn’s ship, the Tweed, that the 
late Admiral Sir Harry Keppel joined when 
he first went to sea at the beginning of 
1824.* Captain Hunn died in 1852. 


14. Canning to his Brother-in-law. 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Tuesday, Novr. 13, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 
My mother wrote to me requesting my inter- 
ference at the Admiralty to procure Fred- 
erick’s confirmation. T desired before I could 
give any answer that I might have a state- 


ment of the circumstances of his Case. The! 


inclosed is that statement. I really do not 
understand it. 

If you could conveniently call on me here 
on Friday morning, IT should he very glad of 
an opportunity of learning what you may be 
able to tell me upon the subject. 

My view in endeavouring to ascertain par- 
ticulars before I give any answer is this. 
the non-confirmation at the Admiralty is (as 

* Vide ‘A Sailor’s Life Under Four Soy- 
ereigns’ (1899), Vol. i. pp. 25—65, 168; also 
12 8. iv. 225, 
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Frederick’s first letter to me stated it) owing 
to a want of information there as to the real 
circumstances of the case, & if those circum- 
stances are such that to grant the confirma- 
| tion would under them be the natural and 


~ | ordinary course—and to withhold it an extra- 


| ordinary act of rigour—I shall in that case 
| have no difficulty in writing to Mr. Yorke. 
| But if after all it is neither more nor less 
| than a favour—I cannot ask it 
| have been confined to my room for the 

last week by an unwelcome visit of the Gout. 
To-day I am free from pain—And I hope to be 
well enough to go out on ‘Thursday. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Geo. Canning. 

Two years before, an application by his 
brother-in-law for a Lottery Commissioner- 
ship had elicited the following : 


lia. Canning to his Brother-in-Law. 
Bruton Street, 
Nov. 2, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I have been prevented by a multiplicity of 
business frum answering your Letter of the 
26th October sooner. 

But as I had more than once before (as L 
think) had occasion to state to you without 
disguise the impossibility of my asking for you 
the office in question, I trust the delay of my 
answer will not have excited any expectations, 
to terminate in disappointment, 

If I have one, I have ten, applications from 
persons whom I should very much wish to 
oblige for this very office of Commissioner of 
the Lottery. I do not intend to ask it for 
any one. 

But I certainly must have preferred many 
among these claims, if I had thought it right 
to ask at all, to the attempting to procure 
| it as an addition to your present situation. 
| I am, Dear Sir, 
| 
| 


Very sincerely yours, 
Geo. Canning. 
It was quite possible for Ministers a 
_century ago legitimately to bestow appoint- 
_ments upon their friends and relatives, and 
| that Canning was not altogether unwilling 
| to further the interests of his sister’s hus- 
_ band will be seen from the following inter- 
esting letter, written after he had been 
| elected member for Liverpool. His success 
‘at this election has been described as the 
,one gleam of triumph which shone upon 
| Canning during the dozen gloomy years of 
| misfortune which followed upon his resigna- 
| tion of office in 1809. More than once was 


| the Premiership within his grasp. In 1812, 
f | twice within six months were the seals of 
| office of Secretary of State offered to him and 
' declined by him because the terms were 
' not considered by him to be consistent with 
| his personal honour. 
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15. Canning to his Sister. 
Hinckley, 


Novr. 9, 1812. 
My Dear Mary, 

All good has its mixture of evil—and the evil 
of the representation of Liverpool is that it 
would be an absolute monstrosity (if there be 
such a word) for the Member for Liverpool to 
ask for the Collectorship of Bristol. Bristol 
& Liverpool are rivals, and I pretty well know 
that the very stones of Liverpool would rise 
in mutiny against the very notion of a Col- 
lector there appointed by interest from 
Bristol. 

But though this would be of itself decisive, I 
must not disguise from you that in my present 
relation with the Government I can ask 
no favour of them. I desired to be informed 
of anything that might occur during Mr. T.’s 
absence, because it might have happened (how 
near it has been to happening!) that I might 
have been in a situation to command whatever 
I wished for him. It has turned out other- 
wise, & situated as I now am, I can look to 
serving him only ev ti the being in office 
myself, Which, whether I ever shall be or no, 
T cannot tell. 

God bless you, my dear Mary. Thanks for 
all your kind congratulations. I yet hope 
that we may meet at no very distant time. 

My love to Maria—&, once more, God bless 


you. 
G. C. 
Three years previously Canning had 
written to Mr. Thompson: 
15a. Canning to his Brother-in-law. 


Foreign Office, 
June 30, 1809. 


Private. 


Dear Sir, 

1 am truly sorry to have to inform you that 
I have just received intelligence of the dis- 
posal of the situation, which you desired (& 
which I very much desired for you) to local 
interest. The decision is no way personally 
ciscreditable to you: for bad the disposal been 
made on another principle I have _ every 
reason to believe that the choice would have 
fallen on you. 

I am, Dr. Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
Geo. Canning. 


In his postscript to the next letter 
Canning refers to the inscription written 
by him for the monument to Pitt in the 

uildhall, London. It ends: ‘ Dispensing 


for near 20 years the favour of the Crown, 
he lived without ostentation, and died poor.’ 
It is recorded that a City alderman objected 
to the last word, and proposed to substitute 
in indifferent circumstances.’ 


| 


16. Canning to his Brother-in-law. 
Gloucester Lodge, 
March 29, 1813, 

| dear Sir, 

shall be most happy to see you. But I 
cannot, in fairness, propose to you to call here 
any morning this week, before Saturday— 
being in the midst of engagemens of which I 


am not the master. If, however, you are leay. . 


ing Town again before the end of the week, 
call any morning that may best suit you, at 
about eleven—only give me notice by the 2d, 
post,* the day before. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Geo. Canning. 


I send you a copy of the Inscription on 
Mr. Pitt's monument. 


The conflict of domestic and public claims 
is apparent in the following letter: 


17. Canning to his Sister. 
Hinckley, 


Nov. 7, 1813. 
dear Mary, 

our letter of Thursday has been forwarded 
to me here. 

As you reckoned upon my being in Town, 
I am glad that you wrote to me: for other- 
wise you would have continued to think me 
there, and to expect me to call upon you, 
which whenever I go up to stay you may 
depend upon my doing. 

I say to stay—because it is possible, though 
not likely, that I may be in Town for a few 
days, in the course of the present Session—but 
if at all, it will be for a very few days only. 

I did not go up to the Meeting, being sure 
that there would be no difference of opinion 
& consequently no discussion upon the Address 
—and I am anxious not to leave this place at 
present, if I can help it. 

George is very far indeed from being well. 
He is worse, very considerably worse, than 
when we left him last year—so much so that 
we are exceedingly uneasy about him. 

Mrs. Canning of course does not like to 
leave him, & I do not like to leave her more, 
or sooner, than is absolutely necessary. She 
desires her kindest remembrances to you. 

Ever your affectionate 


Parliament had been opened by the Prince 
Regent, in the ‘‘continuance of His 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition,”’ three 
days before, and in reply to his speech the 
Prince Regent received an address from the 


* The London Penny Post increased its 
charge to twopence in 1801, and, on the re- 
organization of the postal services in 1840, was 
incorporated with the General Post, which 
hitherto had served places more than twelve 
miles from the G.P.O. at Lombard Street. 
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two Houses of Parliament at Carlton House | 
on Nov. 6 The address from the Throne 
referred to the great and splendid successes 
of His Majesty’s arms and those of his 
allies, and to the ‘‘ consummate skill and 
ability of the Great Commander, Field 
Marshal the Marquis of Wellington.’’ The 
question was put upon the address and 
to nem con. 

In 1814 Canning left for Lisbon with his 
wife and invalid son, and was absent from 
England till the summer of 1816. He paid 
a farewell visit to his mother at Bath (where 
she had settled in 1807), leaving after a stay 
of several days, on Sept. 30. The concluding 
letters describe his vain efforts towards a | 
meeting with his sister before he sailed. 


18—21. Canning to his Sister. 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Frid Evg, July 29, 1814. 


| Dear Mary, 
t vexes me not to be able to comply with | 
your request; but I cannot. Judge, if I can. | 
Mrs. C. came to town this day sen’night. Or | 
Monday we went to visit a friend at Sunning | 
Hill, intending to stay a week. On Wednes- | 
day morning I was obliged to come up to 
Town, promising to return after the Teves | 
yesterday. And here I am now—Mrs. C. & my. 
little girl being at Sunning Hill—& here [ | 
must be till tomorrow afternoon; & if I do not | 
get down there tomorrow, I shall only go to | 
bring them up, for on Monday I must be again | 
in Town. 

But though not now, I shall no doubt have | 
an opportunity of seeing you before I go, for | 
we shall not sail till October. 

Ever your affectionate | 
G. C. 
Glgucester Lodge, 
Thursd. Morng. Aug. 18. 
My dear Mary, 

Your Letter of Monday reached me _ only 
yesterday. 

I could dine with you on Sunday (Sat. & 
Mond, I cannot) but at so short notice I would 
hot put you to the inconvenience, & perhaps 
incivility of putting off another engagement, 
and therefore we had better let our meeting 
stand over till after your return—when pray 
write to claim my engagement, & I shall have 
great pleasure in fixing a day for it. 

_ Nevertheless, if you much prefer Sunday--& 
if you receive this in such time, as that I may 
receive your answer in the course of tomorrow, 
Friday, morning, I will keep myself dis- 
engaged till then, to be at your service. 

Ever your ne, 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Septr. 


23, 1814. 
My Dear Mary, 
It is no fault of mine that the last Letter 


which I forwarded to you was directed to the 
Oval, & so has not reached you. 

It contained a few lines from me, announc- 
ing to you my intention to go to Bath. I 
leave this place on my way there on Sunday. 

I thought I had some chance of meeting you 
there, but you may depend upon seeing me 
at Hampstead after my return. I trust I 
shall find Mr. T. better. 

Ever your affectionate 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Oct. 7. 


My Dear Mary, 
1 will call upon you either next Sunday (the 
as after tomorrow) or that day sen’night. 
cannot say which, till the day comes: but 
if I am not with you before 4, do not expect 


me. I shall not be with you before one. 


Ever your a 


Portsmouth, 
Sat Evg Novr. 5, 1814. 

My. Dear Mary, 

ever did man more truly & | religiously 
resolve to perform a vow, than I did to execute 
my conditional promise of calling on you 
again, if I could, before I left London. But 
the same same causes which detained me 
beyond the 22nd of October day after day, so 
fully occupied every day that I do assure you 
in the most solemn manner that I never could 
find the three hours which it would have taken 
to go to Hampstead & back. Carriage or 
horses I had none—all being sold off or packed 
up- Walking or hackney-coaching would have 


| been equally three hours—but I would even 


have stayed another day, purposely to come to 
you, if that would have done; but another day 


| & another I should have been equally occupied 
| had I staid—& I was besides driven to an hour 


here. 
I wish I could have seen you again; but my 


/ next desire is to hear that you are doing well. 
| Pray let me have this satisfaction soon—& 


direct to me ander cover to Mr. Freeling at 
the Genl Post Office, who will be so good as to 
take charge of my letters. 

I arrived here on Thursday night—my boys 
the Tuesday before, Mrs. Canning & my little 
girl last night. The wind is now fair—the 
ship ready—& we are to embark early tomorrow 
morning. 

Goodnight therefore & goodbye, my Dear 
Mary. God bless you, & your children & 
your husband, & preserve you to each other. 

Ever your 


little girl’? married, in 1825, the 
1st Marquis and 14th Earl of Clanricarde, 
and their daughter married the 4th Earl 
of Harewood. Canning was absent from 


England until the summer of 1816. On his 
return he was given the Presidency of the 
| Board of Control, the equivalent of the 
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present Secretaryship of State for India. 
This he resigned 12 Dec., 1820. In January, 
1822, he accepted the Governor-Generalship 
of India, but on Aug. 12 Castlereagh (now > 
Lord Londonderry) committed suicide, and | 
the Foreign Secretaryship was again given 
Canning on Sept. 11. He had already, on 
Aug. 30, made his farewell speech at Liver- 
pool. On April 10, 1827, he became Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
on Aug. 8 he died, aged 57. 
Frep. R. Gate. 


JOHN DUNBAR, EPIGRAMMATIST. 


OHN DUNBAR, author of a collection 

of Latin epigrams ‘Kpigrammaton centurie | 
sex Decades totidem Ex typographeo T. 
Purfortii. Londini. 1616’ has no place 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ | 
His epigrams, however, are interesting from 
their references to a host of his contem- | 
poraries, including Ben Jonson, Sylvester, 
Davies of Hereford, Charles FitzGeoffrey, 
Samuel Daniel, Edmond Peacham, Fulke | 
Greville, etc. It may be worth while there- | 
fore to put together the scattered facts which | 
he gives in the epigrams about his own. 
parentage and life. | 

John Dunbar does not inform us of his 
place of birth, but expresses his duty to 
the University of Edinburgh que nostre 
formatrix summa iuvente Unde magisteri 
candida dona mei’’ (Cent. IV. No. Ixxviii.) 
and to his teacher John Adamson. The name 
‘* Joannes Dumbar’”’ stands second on the 
laureation list of May 28, 1604, the seven- 
teenth list in the history of the College of 
Edinburgh. At this time, as is shown in 
Grant’s ‘ History,’ the College had hardly 
developed into a University. The course was 
one of four years, but a particular class | 
of students from its first year to the end 
was taught by a single Regent. Instead of 
Professors, each with a definite subject, | 
there were Regents, each responsible to see | 
a particular “ year’’ through. The Regent 
responsible for Dunbar’s year was John 
Adamson, who had been appointed in 1597/8 
and who in 1623 became the fifth Principal | 
of the University. The final examination | 
on various groups of Aristotle’s works was 
conducted by the other Regents. The Prin-| 
cipal on their reports and on evidence of 
character drew up the class list, and after 
a public disputation performed the laurea- 
tion ceremony by the imposition of a bonnet. — 
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Well might Dunbar write 

‘Ad loannem Adamsonum Theology. & olin 
preceptorem sub quo lauri gloria parta mihi, 
Te monstrante viam prisci monumenta Stagiri 

Prebuerant animo se manifesta mihi, 
Tuque mihi placidos formasti in pectore mores, 

Per te quicquid id est quod scio, id esse scig, 

Cent. III. No. xii, 

He had not had much opportunity of 
learning anything from any other teacher 
than Adamson. 

During Dunbar’s student days the Prin- 
cipal was Henry Charteris, who had become 


_ Principal on 14 Feb., 1598/9, six days after 
death of the first 


Principal, Robert 
Rollok. Dunbar has an epigram on the 
death of Rollok (Cent. VI., xliiii.) and 
another addressed to Charteris (Cent. VI. 

Dunbar addresses an epigram (Cent. IL. 
lxxv.) to Robert Balfour, Principal of the 


_ Academy of Guienne, Bordeaux, whose work 


on Aristotle’s ‘ Problems’ he has studied, 
and has an epitaph on John Douglas, poet, 


_who had encouraged his own poetical efforts. 


(Cent. VI. xxx.). 
Qui primus nostris animos in carmina Musis 
Addidit & sacras tangere iussit aquas 
Gloria Pieridum, iacet hac Duglasius urna, 
Et cor, et nostre corpus amicitie 
Hos ego cui versus, & debita iusta repono, 
AKterna officii ceu monumenta mei. 

Douglas’s poetical achievement, whatever 
it was, seems to be lost. 

He addresses four lines to Matthew Crav- 
furd who had teen his chamber fellow at 
Edinburgh. (Cent. V., Ixxi.). The name 
‘‘Matheus Crawfuird’’ is the last in the 
laureation list of 1606. Dunbar’s friend 
was perhaps the brother of Sir George Crau- 


furd of Leifnorris, who acquired from Sir 


George a charter of the barony of Drongan, 
(A later Matthew Crawford 
was Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh 
1726-37.) 
Quod Crafurde tui socius quanddéque cubilis 
Iam valet et vivit, sit memor atque tui, 
Hi tibi testantur versus, testentur et in te 
Pallada cum Musis conduplicasse manus. 
_John Dunbar belonged to a younger line 
of the Dunbars of Mochrum, Wigtonshire. 
We find from James Paterson’s ‘ History 
of the Counties of Ayr and Wigton’ vol. i. 


_p. 317 that of the three co-heiresses of 


Patrick Dunbar of Cumnock and Mochrum 


(ob. c. 1470) by his wife Margaret, daughter 
Thomas Boyd, 


Euphemia, the eldest, married Sir James 
Dunbar son and heir of Sir Alexander Dun- 
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bar of Westfield and brought him Cumnock, 

Margaret, the second, married Sir John 
Dunbar, second son of the same Sir Alexan- 
der and brought him most of Mochrum 
Mochrum Park ’’) 


Jonet, the third, married Patrick Dunbar, | 


heir to the earldom of March and brought 
him ‘‘ Mochrum Loch.”’ 

Besides Sir James and Sir John, Sir 
Alexander Dunbar of Westfield had a third 
son Gavin Dunbar (71455-1532) the famous 
Bishop of Aberdeen and part-founder of 
Aberdeen University. The Bishop was the 
epigrammatist’s great-great-uncle, the bro- 
ther of his great-grandfather, as he tells 
us in Ep. Cent. VI., No. xl. That this 


great-grandfather was Sir John Dunbar of , 


Mochrum is proved by the further state- 


ment that Sir John’s son (by his second | 


marriage) Gavin Dunbar, Archbishop of 


Glasgow, was brother to Archibald Dunbar, | 


the epigrammatist’s grandfather (Cent. 
VI. xxxix). Archibald, a younger son of 
Sir John’s first marriage to Margaret of 
Mochrum, died for his country at the battle 
of Pinkie, 10 Sept., 1547, the last war in 


Sir Alexander Dunbar 
of Westfield 


| 
Sir James D., Margaret, dau. & co-h. = 
eldest of Patrick Dunbar, 
of Cumnock and 
Mochrum 


Sir John (?) 
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| which Englishmen had fought with Scots 
(Cent. IIT. No. xxxix.). 
Archibald’s son, Gavin, was the epigram- 
matist’s father. He must have been born 
about 1555, as when the Ep. Cent. II. xxii. 
was written he was in his eightieth year. 
The epigrammatist’s mother was named 
| Jonet (C. III. No. lxxx.) as was his grand- 
mother, Jonet Mure of Rowallan, whose 
mother was a Boyd. Whether this grand- 
mother was on his father’s or his mother’s 
side, is not clear. 

Perhaps Gavin Dunbar is to be identified 
with an Archdeacon of Moray of that name. 
His son does not, however, describe him 
further than ‘‘ Patrem suum Gavinum.”’ 

| Chare pater, venerande senex, cui suaviter 
evi 
Octogena, Deo iam duce, transit hyems. 

Gavin had at least five sons, David,* the 
eldest (Cent. III., xvi.); Gavin (Cent. V., 
xviii.) ; Archibald (Cent. VI., xviii.) ; John 

, (the writer); Alexander (Cent. VI., lxxviii.). 
This order of seniority is only conjectural. 
To put these statements in tabular form: 


= Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Sutherland 


Sir John D.= Jonet Stewart 


Gavin D., Bp. of Aberdeen 


Gavin 
d. 1547 | Archbp. of Glasgow 
Gavin = Jonet 
bc. 1535 | 
| 
David Gavin Archibald John Alexander 


At some date after graduating at Edin- 
burgh, Dunbar must have made a sojourn 
at La Rochelle—then an important port, a 
nursery of Protestant doctrine, and the seat 
of a College founded in 1565 with a Prin- 
cipal and Regents like the College at Edin- 
burgh. Among the Professors of La Rochelle 
was one who was probably the poet’s kinsman 
and the cause of his going there. 

Epigram Cent. IV. xxiiii. is addressed 
“Ad Ioannem Dunbarum Philosophie pro- 
fessorem. Rupel.’? Other epigrams com- 


memorate men also conspicuous in. the life 
of the community. One of the chief families 
of La Rochelle was that of the Baudouins— 
Ep. Dec. I. vii. is 
phanum Baldwinum Rupellanum 
Among the ministers of 


addressed ‘‘ Ad Ste- 
Be? 
religion were 


Jérome Colomiés, Jacques Merlin, Samuel 
de Loumeau, Cercler de la Chapeliere.+ 
Dunbar addresses poems to all these, ‘ D. 
Columberium. Theol. Rup.’”? (Cent. V. 
Ixxxix.); ‘‘D. Merlinum Theol. Rupel.’’ 
(Cent. IV., lxii.); Loumceum Theol. 
Rupel.’’ (Cent. TV. xxxi.); D. Chaplierum 
Theol. Rupell.’? (Cent. II. Ixvii.).  Pro- 
bably George Thompson ‘‘ Theolog.’’ (Cent. 
VI. Ixxx.) was of La Rochelle as Dunbar 


had heard preach in_ French. 
Other worthies commemorated are Jean 
de Mirande, ‘‘juge de 


* He may be the David Dunbar whose name 
stands second on the Edinburgh Laureation 
List of 1593. 

+ Haag, ‘La France Protestante,’ x. p. 321, 

| Arcere, ‘ Histoire de La Rochelle,’ ii. 363. 
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Johannem De-mirandum Thalassiocritam 
Rupel.’”’ (Cent. V. Iviii.) and his sons 
‘““Gamalielem & Johannem De-mirandum 
fratres’’ (Cent. VI Ixiiii.). In 1607 the 
elder, de Mirande was one of two ‘‘ Deputies 


genera! of the Protestant churches” 
nominated a the National Synod of La 
Rochelle. at year the nomination was 


refused by the King: who, however, in 1608 
nominated the same two men himself.* 
Lastly among the Rochelais Dunbar com- 
memorates a physician, ‘‘D. Maseotum”’ 
(‘‘ Massiot ’’ according to Arcére) to whom | 
he considered he owed his life (Cent. IV. 
xvi.) 
Quando ad supremum mihi fracte in corpore 
vires 
Et iam nil nisi mors quod sequeretur, erat, 
Marte _ in mortem tunc est mihi reddita 
vita, 
O utinam 4 musa sit tibi vita mea! 
Arcére, author of ‘L’Histoire de la 
Rochelle’ 1756, juotes many of Dunbar’s 
poetical tributes including this to Massiot. | 
He adds: 


Les veux du poéte Ecossois n’ont pas été 
exaucés. Dumbar est mort il y a long-temps, | 
& avec lui, ou méme avant lui, la petite réputa- | 
tion de ses médiocres poésies, presqu’ inconnues 

(ii. 363). 

Dunbar does not say what he was doing 
at La Rochelle nor why he returned, if he 
did return. Of his last period we learn 
from Ep. Cent. IV. lix., that it was Thomas | 
Goad, D.D. (at this time domestic chaplain | 
at Lambeth to Archbishop Abbott) who gave 
him his ‘“‘ imprimatur,”’ if that is the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ Nostram iussisti prodire in lumina 
Musam”’ and that his patron was Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, ‘‘Plymothe  arcis 
Ducem & Mecenatem suum.” 

regis nam pulchro in corpore vires 
Sunt tibi: mens fortis, sors tihi sola deest. 
(Cent iii. 1.), 

Later epigrams, Cent. VI. xlix, and lL, 
are addressed to Sir Ferdinando’s wife, ‘‘ Ad 
Dominam Annam Gorgeam.”’ 


Apparently Dunbar when he put together 
his book was unmarried, but attached to a 
certain ‘“‘ Walle.’’ 

Cp. Dec. V. v. De sua, E. Walle. 

Montibus in celsis alii sua gaudia ponant, 

Nil curo: est cordi Vallis ameena mihi, 

Three epigrams are concerned with men 
of this name. 

Ad Toan. 


Dec. III. v. ‘ De arte mercandi. 


* Haag. x. p. 274. 


Wallem, L. M. (?Ludi Magistrum) Lon- 
dinensem.’ 

Dec. VI. iii: ‘De Ant. Walle,’ who 
though he was scarce twenty, had twice been 
to the ends of the earth, 

And Cent. IV. xxxix. ‘Ad Thomam 
Vallam a Cragie’ (perhaps of a different 
family). He seems to have been a traveller 
who would be glad to settle in France, per- 
haps at La Rochelle. 


Dumbaro dilecte tuo, doctissime Valla, 
Et semper Musis condecorande meis: 
Nulla equidem nostram trahit admiratio 
mentem 
Terrarum varios te peragrare sinus: 
Sed multim admiror sacre nisi gloria turbe 
Gallia det genio munera digna tuo, 


The epigrammatist himself in spite of his 
thrice-noble blood is at present a mere poet 
unprovided for: Cent. VI. xlviii. De Seipso. 


Quid mihi iam prodest quamvis ab vtroque 
parente 

Stirpibus innumeris, nobile stemma traho? 
Et pater et mater claro mihi sanguine creti 
Sic horum matres, sic etiamque patres: 
Sic etiam affines, demum & genus omne 

meorum : 
Vates interea nil nisi pauper ego. 


One cannot think that Dunbar effected 


; much change in his fortunes by publishing 


these epigrams, the first three Centuries 
addressed to the King, who is further 
panegyrized in Hexameters, the second three 
Centuries to Prince Charles, who is also 
the subject of an encomiastic Ode, the 
Decades to Sir George Villiers, K.G., the 
royal favourite. The epigrams are addressed 
to a vast number of lords, politicians, cour- 
tiers and ecclesiastics, of England and Secot- 
land, but it is clear that to the poet these 
illustrious persons were in almost all cases 
still personally unknown. The quality of 
the epigrams, so many of which turn on 
a punning etymology of a name, was not 
such as to turn these strangers into admirers 
and patrons. 

The only hint we have of the after-fortunes 
of John Dunbar is the word ‘ medicus 
added probably some years later than this 
to his name as it stands in the Edinburgh 
Laureation List of 1604. Perhaps he went 
to the New World at the instigation of his 
patron, the great colonizer Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges—perhaps he returned to his native 
Scotland. From somewhere or other 
came to Edinburgh that John Dunbar had 
left poetry for medicine. 

G. C. Moore 

Sheffield. 
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OLDSMITH’S ‘ESSAYS’: DATES OF /in the manner of Swift,’ which con- 
ORIGINAL PUBLICATION.—‘ The stituted Essays (XXvi. and xxvii. res- 
following Essays,’ wrote Goldsmith in the | pectively in the edition of 1765 and Essays 
Preface to the collection which he published XXViii. and xxix. in that of 1766. Perhaps 
under his name in 1765, ‘‘have already some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply the 
appeared at different times, and in different | missing information. As Goldsmith in 
publications. The pamphlets in which they Teprinting his essays habitually subjected 
were inserted being generally unsuccessful, | them to revision at least in the details of 
these shared the common fate, without assist- ©xpression, the problem is one of more than 
ing the bookseller’s aims, or extending the merely bibliographical interest. 
writer’s reputation.” Of the twenty-seven Rotanp S. CRANE. 
prose essays and two short poems which > 
made up this collection in its definitive ‘“‘ (ETTLEDRUM”: DRUMMIE”— 
form—‘ Essays’ by Oliver Goldsmith (1766) | Lady Louisa Steuart writes in 1821 :— 
—al] but seven thave been traced by Gold- ‘‘I shall not scold you for your sensations 
smith’s editors to their original place of on the Capelcurig road. I knew full well 
publication in this or that newspaper or that there are people who act as an extin- 
periodical. | Recently, in the course of a guisher.... Our Kettledrum, for example, 
search for possible uncollected periodical who went away yesterday morning, and at 
writings by Goldsmith-—a search the results whom you do not give a right guess, though 
of which will be published in the early a droll one, because I believe she and the 
autumn in the shape of an edition of sixteen , person you mean hate each other.” ‘‘ Kettle- 
hitherto unidentified pieces—I have had the drum,’ signifies, I take it, ‘‘ humble com- 
good fortune to discover the provenience of panion.’’? In Scots form (also used by Lady 
four more of the acknowledged essays, as Louisa), it is perhaps ‘“‘Drummie.” “If 
follows : you maun tread on anybody’s toes,” said 
1. Essay ix., ‘A Specimen of a Magazine the old Scots lady “ tread on Drummys.”’ 
in Miniature.’ This appeared in Lloyd’s I do not find the words in the dictionaries. 
Evening Post, and British Chronicle for | A. Francis Srevart. 
Feb. 8-10, 1762, where it formed No. 4 University Club, Edinburgh, 
in a series of light essays entitled ‘The « T7NIGHTBEVUS”: CHRISTIAN 
Indigent Philosopher,’ the remaining three _ NAME.—The Baptismal Register of 
of which will be included in the volume gt, Andrew’s, Auckland, contains the fol- 
referred to above. lowing entry dated Jan. 7, 1802 
2. Essay xvi, ‘Asem, an Eastern Tale.’ ‘‘ Knightbevus Patterson, second son of 
This was printed in the Royal Magazine, or ‘George Patterson, tinker, native of this 
Gentleman’s Monthly Companion for De- | parish, by his wife, Elizabeth Vasey, native 
cember, 1759 (i. 296-99), under the title of of Wolsingham.”’ 
The Proceedings of Providence vindicated. Commenting on this queer name Matthew 
An Eastern Tale. Richley, ‘History of Bishop Auckland,’ 
3, Essay xxvi, ‘On the Superabundance 1872, says that it is an evident corruption 
of Addresses to Royalty’ (added by Gold- of Midnight Beaver, the name by which 
smith to the collected ‘ Essays’ in the second a certain member of a family of Gipsy 
edition, 1766). This was originally published extraction called Cunningham was known. 


University of Chicago. 


in the Public Ledger for Sept. 17, 1761. 


4. Essay xxvii. ‘To the Frinter’—a_ 
description of the experiences of Lawrence 
Grogan and his family at the coronation of | 
George III (first collected in 1766). This 
ae in the Public Ledger for Sept. 24, 


It remains to discover, if possible, the 
original place of publication of the three 


other pieces; namely, Essay xxv. ‘ Supposed 
to be written by the Ordinary of Newgate,’ 
and the two poems: ‘The Double Trans- 
formation, a Tale’ and ‘A New Simile 


Midnight Beaver Cunningham sup- 
posed to have been so called to commemorate 
some remarkable event in the history of her 
family. She herself was a notorious 
character and ended her days at the hands 
of the executioner at Durham for a 
into and robbing a bleach-yard. It is rela 
that she sat upon her own coffin and smoked 
her pipe shortly before her execution. When 
the clergyman attending her remonstrated 
with her she replied with an oath ‘“‘ What 
is half-an-hour’s hanging to a good merry 
life?” H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LIZA FENNING.—She was executed for 

the attempt to murder the Turner 
family in 1815. The Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates (afterwards Lord President 
Inglis) in his defence of Madeleine Smith 
cited the above as a miscarriage of justice, 
and said that the real perpetrator of the 
crime confessed it on his deathbed. I have 


not been able to verify this statement and — 


would be obliged if any reader could tell me 
where this alleged confession is to be found. 
W. G. Arrcuison Ropertson. 


\ ME DE CHATENAY.—Can any reader | 


give particulars about Mme. de Chate- 

nay (or Chastenay) who was painted in 

1787 by Mme Vigée-Lebrun, and say where 
the picture is now? 

DECEM. 

“PAG LANE.’’—A street of this name 

formerly existed in Derby (now called 

East Street), the first mention of which oc- 


curred in a document of the early thirteenth | 


century, as ‘‘ Bagge lone,’? and so it was 


called down to the middle of the nineteenth | 
There was (perhaps is) a street of | 
the same name in Chester, which is men- | 
tioned in the Chester Chartulary in refer- | 


century. 


ences dated 1265-91 and 1270, as ‘‘ Bagge- 
lone.’? There is also a Bag Lane near Nor- 
bury, Derbyshire. In the Patent Rolls of 
1410 there is mention of ‘‘ John Baglane of 
Caversham.’’ From these instances it seems 


clear that ‘‘ baglane”’ was a significant word | 


of wide application, and Professor Tait has 
suggested that it may apply to a cul-de-sac, 


for which the only English synonym appears | 


to be ‘“blind-alley.’”? Or, it may, he says, 
have Leen used of a street which swelled out 
in its course. The writer would be glad of 
further light on this name. 
F. 
Derby. 
TIGMATIZATION : PROTESTANT IN- 
STANCE.—In the article on ‘ Stigmati- 
zation’ in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ it 
is stated that an example of stigmatic trance 
occurred in the case of a Protestant young 
woman in Saxony, in 1820, who appeared as 
if dead on Good Friday and Saturday, and 
revived on Easter Sunday. Can any reader 
kindly inform me where I may obtain some 
account of the case? 


H. J. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
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OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 
STEPNEY.—I have had an enquiry 
_as to whether there was a church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Stepney in 1820. Can any of 
your readers tell me? 
G. 


ABMs FOR 

a chevron or between three arrows. 
| Motto: Collimando. Also with alternative 
motto, Sagittw potentis acuta. 

To whom were these arms granted, and 
which of the two mottoes is the original 

R. E. Tuomas. 


-PRIRTHS AT MIDNIGHT.—I am told 
that those who have been born at mid- 
night are ‘‘ psychic,’ and the one person I 
| know, born at that time, claims to have seen 
_two ghosts Is this a well-known supersti- 
_tion? Is there any rule, in the case of some 
/doubt whether the birth took place just 
before or just after the stroke of midnight, 
that it should be counted as the end of the 
/old day or the beginning of a new one? 
|It might make the difference of the month 
in which the child was born, and even of 
the year. Is it known, of any celebrated 
man, that he was born at the change of the 
year? 


J. H. 


“TCH  DIEN.’’—These two mysterious 

words 1 was told in childhood meant 
serve,’ and my English history went on 
to give the story of the King of Bohemia’s 
| crest. 

The little book iies before me: ‘ Tales of 
the Kings of England,’ 1840. Its gilt-edged 
| leaves and good illustrations still appeal to 
my fancy. It was printed by Clark, Silver 
Street, London, and its author lived at 
_ Norwich. Even now I can enjoy to read 

its well told tales; there is nothing of the 

| lesson-book in them. 
_ On p. 203 is the history of how the old 
blind King of Bohemia was defeated and 
killed at the Battle of Cressy, and how his 
crest, the three ostrich feathers with the 
motto Ich Dien was adopted by the Prince 
of Wales in memory of this great battle. 
But is this so? Is Ich dien a Bohemian 
motto? 

Translated as ‘‘ I serve,” it might fittingly 
mean Your Man,” i.e., Eich Dyn. 

The Prince of Wales is said to have had 
1,000 Welsh archers under his command ant 
possibly a larger number of Welsh soldiers. 
| The year 1346 (August) was about sixty years 
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after the conquest of Wales and the death 
of Llewellyn ap Griffydd, near Builth. We 
do not read of the Prince of Wales, son of 
the English King, using any distinct arms or 
badge to represent his principality. This 
is peculiar, especially when we know that 
Edward III was the first English king to 
place a coat-of-arms -on his own coinage. 
Would not the English Prince of Wales 
have a reason to wish the Welsh to con- 
sider him their ‘* Man,’’ and may not the 
episode of the feathers and the motto date 
back before the battle of Cressy ? 

Is there any early allusion to the feathers 
and motto as pertaining to Bohemia? Or 
does history mention any badge peculiar to 
Llewellyn ap Griffydd? In these days proof 
goes further than tradition, which often 
confuses incidents and dates. Edward the 
Black Prince was not born till after the 
death of Llewellyn ap Griffydd, i.e., in 1330, 
and he would not assume of his own desire 
any badge till lhe was of age. At the battle 
of Cressy he was only 16 and one can well 
imagine a boy of that age elated with 
victory, won through the skill of his Welsh 
archers, adopting a motto from their lan- 
guage. What have we to prove the true 
derivation of Ich Dien? Is it German or 
Welsh? It has, I know, been guessed at, 
but the point never proved. 

Like so many so-called ‘‘ mottoes’’ Ich 
Dien was a battle cry and an English battle 


ery would have been useless for Welsh 
soldiers. E. E. Cope. 
[See 1 S. iii, 106, 168;—4 S. vi. 199, 239: 


xil, 400;—9 S. x. 309, 372.] 


OWN SURNAME.—I am anxious to 
obtain information as to the derivation 

of the surname Bown. It is fairly common 
in Derbyshire, particularly in the villages 
of Atlow and Hognaston—but only rarely 
met with elsewhere; and seems to have been 
derived from Bohun. Humphrey Bohun, Ear] 
of Hereford, married a daughter of Edward 
I, and their daughter Margaret married 
Hugh Courtenay, 3rd Earl of Devon about 
the year 1325. The name Bohun is ap- 
parently extinct. It does not appear in 


Burke. Cc. R. B. 


ANNE IRWIN AND EDMUND WALSH. 

—In Sligo Abbey there is an inscription 
and arms on a tombstone relating to ‘‘ Anne 
Walsh Alias Irwin ” who died 25 May, 1758, 
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(?Rainsborough) who died 22 Nov. 1786, aged 
94 years, and ‘‘ their dutiful son,’? Matthew 
Walsh, of Seafield, who died 1 Feb. 1802 
aged 70 (?79) years. Arms: A lion rampant 

. over all a fesse. Crest: Out of a ducal 
coronet a  demi-lion Motto— 
Irritare noli Leonem. 

Can any reader kindly give information of 
Anne Irwin’s family particularly, also of 
her husband’s family? And how was their 
}son ‘‘ dutiful’’? 
| 


QUERIES. 


rampant. 


R. W. Watsu. 

3, Grove Gardens, Isleworth. 

RYDEN FAMILY.—Wanted particulars 

of parentage of :— 

1. Jonathan Dryden, 
Hereford, 1627. 

2. Jonathan Dryden, Minister, of Cam- 
berwell; will stated to have been proved 
P.C.C. 1654. 

5. Jonathan Dryden, Prebendary of 
York. Buried in York Minster, 1702. 

4. Jonathan Dryden, Canon of York; 
baptized in the Minster Apr. 2, 1700; rector 
of St. Cuthbert, York; died 1740. 

Further particulars appear in ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses.’ 


Prebendary of 


Po 
ERALDIC: TALBOT OF SPREYTON. 
—Burke (‘Gen. Armoury’) has the 
following :— 


Arg: a chevron betw. three talbots pass. sa: 
Talbot, co. Devon; and Suffolk; granted 1584. 
Same arms were quartered by Monck of 
Potheridge. Vis. Devon, 1620. 

I find in the Visitation of Devon, 1564, 
under ‘ Kellye,’ that Thomas Kellye of 
Kellye near Tavistock m. Elizabeth d. and 
co-h. of William Talbot of Spreyton, and 
died in 1404, and that the Kelly family 
quarters Talbot of Spreyton, viz: Arg. a 
chevron betw. three talbots sa. In the Kelly 
pedigree William Talbot of Spreyton is said 
to ke the son of Sir Richard Talbot of Wyke. 

Can any of your readers tell me anything 
more concerning this Talbot coat and the 
bearers of it? 


MOUBNER AS OCCUPATION—A dilapi- 

' dated and almost indecipherable grave- 
stone in Kirk Merrington Churchyard 
records the death of Ralph Giles of Hett, 
““Mourner.’’ I should like to be furnished 
with other instances of this peculiar occu- 
pation. Old villagers say that the above 
was the last person in the district who ful- 


aged 53 years, and her husband Edmund 
("Edward) Walsh, of Strandsborough 


filled the duties of professional ‘‘ Mourner.’” 
H. Askew. 
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Durham, there is a tombstone recording the 
death of Margaret, the wife of John Vayro| OLD SIGNS IN THE STRAND. 
of Windlestone, late of Tanfield Lodge, | 


Yorkshire on Nov. 17, 1866. (cliii. 111.) 
What is the origin of the name? E Unicorn. 1 have an adverti ' 
H. Askew. of 1783 which states that “ Mr. Ander. 


RONSHAY OF HARTEST-CUM -'| son’s only Genuine Scots Pills are prepared 
BOXTED.—-Can anyone tell me any | by the sole Proprietor, James Inglish, at 
facts relating to the origin of Thomas |The Unicorn, No. 165, opposite to the 
Cronshay (sometimes spelt Cranshaw) Rec- New Church in the Strand, London,” and 
tor of Hartest-cum-Boxted in Suffolk from | had teen sold by him and his family for 
1580 to 1615? He brought an action in the | over 150 years. As is usual with these quack 
Court of Arches against the incumbent, one | nostrums an emblematical armorial design 
David Wood, and received the living. His | is shown in the margin of the advertisement, 
descendants continued on in Suffolk and Nor- | at the top of which is the name “Dr, 
folk, but there is no trace of the name prior | Patrick Anderson”’; at the bottom, in a 
to 1580. Possibly it may not be of English | ribbou, ‘‘ Isabel Inglish ’’ and the initials, 
origin ; if not, can anyone inform me whence | ‘‘I. I.,’”” and this doubtless is the Isabella 
it comes, and throw any light on the family | English mentioned at the reference. Doubt- 
previous to 1580? An answer to me at | less also, this sign is the one recorded by 
Cottage, Thetford, Norfolk, would | F. G. Hilton Price 
oblige. Unicorn—over against the May Pole. 
and 1705—I. sold Dr. Anderson’s 
THE BYZETTE, PARIS (see ante p. 110). | ‘True Scots Pills’ 164 Strand is the site 
—In Mist’s Weekly of this sign.” 
Journal of August 12, 1727, a reference is - ‘hes 1 
made to Byzette, a place appointed | The Three Golden The 
for the cure of the Mad” in Paris. Where | Magazine for July, S748, recanis 
was this, and whence was the name derived ? 
Ww a ackney; she le 0 
J. Lanprear Lucas. ives of the Clergy; othe Poor of Thame, 
in x i . Mary le Strand, where she liv’d, each; 
apiece to a ler oor a 
Ralph Hogge in 1543 is stated to have cast aril of her Estate to Mr. Wilson, Woollen 
at a furnace in this parish the first iron | Draper, in the Strand. 
cannon ever made in England, all ordnance | This residuary legatee was therefore her 
previously in use having been constructed | neighbour, whose sign was the Black Lyon 
with iron hoops. Is there any authority | also mentioned - at the reference, and 
for this statement? Over the doorway of the | probably the Widow Phill was the relict of 
Hog House is carved a Hog and the date | Thomas Phill, who kept the aforesaid Three 
1981. Lronarp ©. Price. Golden Chairs. 


““TJELL FOR LEATHER.”’—I have long} The Spread Eagle. The engraved trade- 

wanted to know the origin of this | card issued from this house is a fine speci 
expression. Can any one tell me its deriva- | men of the pictorial variety. This consists 
tion ? H. MN not only of a view of the hostelry and its 
sai ke sign, but takes in the two churches in the 
‘“(jUT OF THE TOP DRAWER.’’—Mr. | Strand, St. Clement Danes and St. Mary 

Cuthbert Baines in ‘The Slip Coach’ | le Strand and a good many of the premises 
(1927) at p. 12, speaks of a man as being | adjoining the Inn, including Somerset 
“‘not quite out of the top drawer, as the | House, from which the Spread Eagle appears 
saying goes.” How long has it gone? I to be the sixth house westwards, that 18 


have read it frequently during the past | towards Charing Cross. The view is drawn 
year ; but never, I think, before. Can anyone | by — Millar and engraved by P. Mazell; it 
give the origin? | measures 53 by 74 inches and beneath is 

| engraved, ‘‘ Eagle Tavern and Coffee House, 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Bath & Liverpool Hotel, near Somerset 
House, Strand.’”” No. 146, Strand, may 
possibly te the identical premises. 

Hilton Price gives ‘‘ Black Spread Eagle 
—near Somerset House. 1661, Robert 
Graham. 1672, Mr. Spelbury, apothecary, 
had two silver tankards stolen. 1732, Wil- 
liam Smith.’’ But this may not be the same 
as the Spread Eagle, unless the name had 
been changed, and the trade as well. 


The Peacock. Hilton Price also gives, 
“Star and Peacock. Over against Catherine 
Street. 1705, a mercer’s shop. Advertised 
that they had a parcel of Green Tea for 
sale at 12/6 per lb. This is probably the 
same sign as the Peacock, now 152.’’ If 
this date is right, this tea was remarkably 
cheap, green tea at this period being more 
expensive than black. 


The late Mr. Hilton Price was a most 
assiduous searcher after Strand signs, his 
valuable brochure enumerating no fewer 
than 450 of them, but it was impossible for 
him to have discovered all, and in the hope 
that others may be recorded, I give a few 
un-noticed by him. 

Homer’s Head, near Temple Bar. 1751, 
William Owen, Bookseller. (Engraved title- 
page with view of Temple ty 

The Ham, against the New Exchange in 
the Strand. 1739, Thomas Nobbes, ‘‘ who 
sells all sorts of Oils, Pickles and Arrack.’’ 
(Engraved bill-head). 

Gordon’s Exchange Punch House, opposite 
the New Exchange in the Strand. 1736, the 
proprietor offered for sale a ‘‘ large collec- 
tion of English Plays by Shakespear, Dry- 
den, Lee, Otway, Rowe,’’ and others. 

The Birdcage, Corner of Savoy Gate, and 
Exeter Exchange in the Strand. 1765, 
Elizabeth Aubery. (Engraved bill-head). 
Hilton Price mentions this as being kept 
in 1743 by John Aubery ; probably Elizabeth 
was his widow. 

The Bell and Sun. ‘‘ Over against Norfolk 
Street, between St. Clement’s and the New 
Church inye Strand.’’ 1744, Joseph Emerton 
(“Brother to the late Mr. Alexander Emer- 
ton”) Colour-man. Joseph Emerton issued a 
very large trade-card, the engraved surface of 
which was 15 inches by 8, on paper 194 by 


| 


| 


The Three Lamps, Charing Cross. 1762, 
John Tudway, Tinn-Man, ‘‘ Makes and Sells 
all Sorts of Tinn-Wares, all Sorts of Glass 
Lanthorns, and Funnells for Smoakey 
Chimneys"? &c. (Engraved trade-card). 

An interesting sign recorded by Hilton 
Price is The Sugar Loaf, Charing Cross, 
kept in 1696 by J. Cresset, a grocer. In 1722 
it is described as ‘‘ The Two Sugar Loaves, 
facing The King on Horseback, Charing 
Cross,’? and in an advertisement from The 
London Journal of this date, the Widow 
Cressett gave the following notice, 

By order of the Master of the Bath and the 
Pumper, and also of the Master of the Hot Well 
of the Bristol Waters, That she hath them 
fresh every Wednesday and Saturday. She 


also sells the true German Spaw and all other 
Mineral Waters. 


He adds that the house was then called 
“The Two Golden Sugar Loaves.’’ Accord- 
ing to an advertisement reprinted in Park’s 
‘ History of Hampstead,’ 1814, p. 52, headed 
‘Hampstead Mineral Water,’ particulars 
are given as to various coffee-houses, &c., 
where this might be purchased, and included 
in the list is ‘‘ Mrs. Cresset’s at the Sugar- 
loaf at Charing Cross,’’ but no date is given. 
In an advertisement I have of 1730, these 
various waters are announced for sale ‘‘ At 
The Two Golden Sugar-Loaves, a Mercer’s 
facing the King on Horseback, Charing 
Cross,’’ and another one of 1733 states that 
there is ‘‘ To be Sold, Very Cheap, At the 
Two Sugar Loaves, facing the King on 
Horseback at Charing Cross, a Parcel of 
Fine Dutch and Genoa Velvets &c., and all 
Sorts of Mercery Goods,’’ but there is no 
mention of Mineral Waters and the grocery 
business had been chan to a mercer’s, 
and the gold had been left out of the sugar- 
loaves. 

The George Tavern at Charing Cross. At 
this hostelry was advertised in 1731 the 
arrival of a rare collection of foreign birds 
which were on view from 8 in the morning 
until 8 at night. Hilton Price does not give 
this inn. 

Crown and Anchor Tavern.—Over against 
St. Clement’s Church. For such a close 
investigator, and in business as a banker 
near by, for so many years, Price makes a 
curious mistake as to the situation of this 


12, the bill of goods sold being made out | most celebrated of all Strand taverns. He 


on the back of it. Mr. AmBrose Heat has a 


gives its life as from 1696 to 1737, whereas 


good  oresiag of it in his large and interest- it flourished exceedingly until the year 1854, 
ing collection. Hilton Price records the ‘‘ Bell when it was burnt down. At a dinner held 
—Over against Arundel Street. 1732, here on Charles James Fox’s birthday in 
Alexander Emerton, colourman.’’ 


1798, no fewer than 2,000 people were 
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present. Hilton Price adds that ‘‘ in 1723 
a musical club was held here every Monday 
night in the winter season. The site of this 
house in now [1910 and later] occupied by 
W. H. Smith and Son.” 


But Smith’s premises (now Kelly’s), were | 


at 186, Strand, on the western corner of 
Arundel Street, whereas 
Anchor was on the other side of Arundel 
Street, the Strand entrance being one door 
east of it, Fisher’s old-established trunk 
shop occupying the corner, that is, opposite 
Smith’s. 
back from the Strand, reaching to Water 
Street, with an extensive frontage to Arun- 
del Street. In the latter part of its existence, 


the Whittington and Temple Clubs succes- | 


sively met here. There was a large collection 
of dinner and invitation tickets, broadsides, 


election squibs and other matter concerning | 


this tavern in the celebrated Gardner Col- 
lection of London Topography, dispersed at 
Sotheby’s in 1924, most of which I was 


fortunate enough to secure; but considering - 


its long career and great popularity, there 
seems to be few illustrations of it, except 
one or two water-colour and pencil drawings, 
circa 1840. This may probably be accounted 
for by the fact that, like so many similar 


places in the vicinity, it had no frontage | 


to speak of, although the rear occupied a 
very large space, and being hedged in with 
other buildings, prevented a back view being 
taken. It is very interesting to note, how- 
ever, that its hanging sign, clearly depicting 
a crown and anchor, is distinctly shown in 
Maurer’s engraved view of St. Clement 
Danes Church in 1753. 

A good deal of valuable information con- 
cerning this one-time popular meeting-place 
is to be found scattered about in the two 
volumes on the ‘ History of St. Clement 
Danes,’ by John Diprose, published in 1868, 
and 1874, from which, in Vol. i., we learn 
that Calvert’s Museum occupied for some 
time the site of the Crown and Anchor, then 
numbered 189, Strand. On its dispersal a 
portion was removed to 172 Strand 


whilst the greater bulk is located in one of 
the oldest houses left standing in the parish, 
being No. 164 Strand, which, from the circum- 
stance of three Kings holding a conference 
under its roof, established for many years the 
sign of “The Three Kings.” A further interest 
is attached to this now venerable house from 
Julian Notary having printed there some of 
his rarest pieces, and it having since his time 
been in the occupation of a _ succession of 


authors, artists, and printers, many of whom 
have shed a lustre upon the annals of literature. 


the Crown and | 


The tavern extended a good way | 


This may be the Three Kings mentioned 
at the reference, if so, it had a varied 
and not uninteresting history. In Roland 
W. Paul’s ‘ Vanishing London,’ 1894, js 
a plate illustrating two fine old houses, Nos, 
164 and 165, Strand, Loth of which are 
happily still standing, and, assuming this 
numbering is correst, there is no doubt these 
| premises are the original Three Kings and 

Unicorn, respectively. For many vears No, 
164 was in the occupation of a hosier named 
| C. J. Fox, traces of whose name can stil] 
be seen on the facia, whilst the tenant of 
the adjoining shop. No. 165, vended hot 
| sausages and mashed potatoes! 

The Strand has greatly changed during 
the last half-century, quite three-quarters 
| of it has been pulled down and re-built, and 
| 
| 


the march of “‘ improvement ’’ has not yet 
ceased ; it therefore behoves all who venerate 
| this ‘‘ highway of the world” to put on 
record any particulars of its wonderful his. 
tory for the benefit of those who have any 
regard or affection for London topography. 
E. E. Newroy. 
Twinings’, 216, Strand, W.C. 


ING’S SHIPS BUILT AT BURSLEDOY 
(cliii. 75, 122).—Mr. J. Dennam 
sons’ correction to my list, of the Bursledon 
| builder’s name, is of interest, and is grate. 
fully received. Jt would be of far greater 
value had he named and dated the sixteen 
' Bursledon, the five Warsash and the one 
| Southampton men-of-war, which he states 
George Parsons built. 

The new Memorial in Bursledon Church 
reads as follows :— 

To the Memory of George Parsons who died 
16th April 1812 aged 82 years and whose mortal 
remains were buried in the family vault on 
the north side of the Churchyard, 

He was a builder of many ships for the 
Royal Navy including H.M.S. Elephant, 7 
guns, launched from his yard at Bursledon 
on the 24th August 1786 and fifteen years later 
the flag-ship of Lord Nelson at the battle of 
Copenhagen. 

This is supplemental to the older inscrip- 
tion on the vault thus :-— 

Sacred to the memory of George Parsons 
who died on the 16th April 1812 aged 82 years. 


Still more interesting is the memorial 
tablet to Mr. Philemon Ewer (d. 13 Dee., 
1750, aged 49) who built seven large ships 
during the war with France and Spain. It 
is said that Mr. Ewer’s monument has am 
unrigged battleship carved in relief on it; 
this I did not notice. 
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It is not to be supposed that I agree for 
one instant with Mr. Parsons when he tells | 
““was a very inaccurate 
writer.’’ The information Charnock gives us | 
is of immense value, and we may take it that 
he considered the builder’s name of little | 
consequence compared with that of the de- | 
signer. The difficulty of the correct spelling 
of these names and of getting some of the 
details correct is apparent, for instance, in 
the following newspaper cutting where we 
find mention of (1) Mr. Jonas Parker, and 
(2) Torrincton rebuilt. 

To the Editor of the ‘‘ Southern Daily Echo.” 

Sir.—Looking through some oid newspapers 
at the British Museum, the other day, I came 
across a couple of items that may perhaps 
be of interest to some of the good people of | 
Southampton, | 

In the ‘London Gazette” for July 
1700, is the following advertisement : | 

“In the Building Yard at West Quay at 

Southampton is a new ship on the stocks, 

Burthen about 3.77 Tuns, Built by Mr. 

Jonas Parker, against whom a Commission 

of Bankruptsey is awarded; The said ship 

will be sold by Inch of Candle at the Star 
in Southampton, the Ist of August next at | 

2 afternoon by Mr. John Fifield, assignee.”’ 

On the 18th day of January, 1743, the) 

“London Daily Post ” published as follows: | 

“On Saturday last the Torrington Man | 
| 


” 


lith, | 


of War, of 40 Guns, rebuilt at Southampton | 
hy Mr. George Rowcliffe of that Place was 
launched from his Dock.” 

Yours, etc., 

W. J. PAYLING WRIGHT. | 


| 
6, Heath Close, Hampstead Way, N.W.11, | 
July 23rd. | 


(1). James Parker is the name always | 
given by Sergison (see ante p. 94). 

(2). Torrincton was built (not rebuilt) 
in 1742 (see ante p. 94) according to Lord | 
Anson’s list of the Royal Navy (1747-50). | 
It would appear that mistakes of this sort | 
are to be traced back to an earlier date than | 
Charnock, and names possibly designate the | 
firm rather than one of the descendants, | 
Sergison invariably writes ‘‘ Allin,’’ whereas | 
the present day spelling of those two illus- | 
trious Surveyors to the Navy is, I believe, 
Allen.’? 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 

OHN POND, ASTRONOMER ROYAL 
~ (cliii. 116).—In view of Mr. McPrxe’s 
interesting article on John Pond at the above 
reference it may be of interest to record the 
exact inscription to him on Halley’s tomb. 
I take this from a complete transcript of all 


the inscriptions in the old churchyard of | 
St. Margaret, Lee, Kent, which I made some | 


Years ago. The stone is an altar tomb close 


to the east wall of the churchyard and about 
75 ft. from the roadway. Pond’s inscrip- 
tion on the east end is as follows :— 


John Pond 
Born MDCCLXVII 
was elected 
Astronomer Royal 
in MDCCCXI 
Which office he resigned 
MDCCCXXXV 
And died mpcccxxxv1. 

Halley’s inscription is on the top slab 
and it may be worth while to record this 
also. 

Sub hoc marmore 
placide requiescit cum uxore carissima 
Edmundus Halleius L L D 
Astronomorum sui saeculi facile princeps 
Ut vero scias lector 
qualis quantusque vir ille fuit 
scripta ejus multifaria lege 
quibus omnes fere artes et scientias 
illustravit ornavit amplificavit 
aequum est igitur 
ut quem cives sui vivum 
Tantopere coluere 
Memoriam ejus posteritas 
grata veneretur 
Natus MDCLVI. 
Hoc saxum optimis parentibus 
sacrarunt duae filiae pientissimae 
Anno C.MDCCXLII. 


| Here is also interred Mrs. Margaret Halley 


the eldest daughter of the above Dr Halley 
She died on the 13th of October 1743 
in the 55th year of her age 
Also Mrs Catharine Price youngest 
daughter of the above Dr Halley 
Who died Novr the 10th 1765 aged 77 Yer 
And Mr Henry Price her husband 


On the west end of the tomb is the 


| following : 


Restored 


The Lords 
of the Admiralty 
1854. 

It will be noticed that the inscription to 
Pond says nothing about his being buried 
in the tomb or indeed in the churchyard at 
all. Halley’s Christian name is_ spelt 
‘‘ Edmund” on his tomb, but the following 
is a copy of the entry in the register of 
burials. 

1741-2. January 20. Dr Edmond Halley of 
Greenwich. He was Doctor of Law, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford, Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich, Honorary Member of ye 
Academy of Sciences, and Vice-President of 
ye Royal Society. 

Elizabeth wife of Dr. Edmund Halley was 
buried according to the Lee register on 14 


Feb., 1735. A. R .Martin. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


August 27, 1997, 


SAND PICTURES (cliii. 98).—I possess 

two sand pictures painted on millboard. 
Subjects: (1.) Two farm horses in stable; 
(2.) Two bulls in a meadow. Both 15in. by 


12in. No indication of signature is trace- 
able. Upon the back of one frame is fixed 
a label : 


These clever pictures are mostly the work 
of Zobel, in the latter part of the 18th 
century. Very little is known about him; he 
seems to have been the associate of Morland, 
Rowlandson, Bunbury and their coterie, and 
most of his work is based on their pictures. 
He is believed to have perished in the fire at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1808. 

R. E. THomas. 


IHEATRES IN THE CITY (cliii. 118).— 
The City of. London Theatre was erected 
at 36, Norton Folgate, by Beazeley, the 
architect of the Lyceum, and was opened 
30 Mar., 1835. For many years it had a 
very prosperous existence, but falling to a 
low level about 1865, it was finally closed in 
1868, when its stage was required for the 
extension of the North London line between 
Shoreditch and Broad Street. 

The Standard Theatre was opened about 
six months after the City of London Theatre. 
and, later named the Royal Standard, was 
burnt down about 1867. It was rebuilt on 
a much larger scale and re-opened as the 
New Standard in 1868. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PpuBLic WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 
447, 466; cliii. 30, 47, 86, 101, 139).—In Mr. 
Warkrns’s summary of these replies he re- 
marks ‘‘ often the road divides to both sides 
of the church’ as at St. Giles’s, Oxford, 
and St. Paul’s, London. In modern maps 
this seems quite apparently correct, but is 
it so in ancient maps? Would it not be 
more correct to say that the open way or road 
was very wide and that the church stood 
in the centre of it? In Hollar’s map of 
Oxford (1643) the road into Oxford is very 
wide and both St. Mary Magdalen’s and St. 
Giles’s stand in the middle, the sides of the 
roads continuing parallel all the way, neither 
diverging nor converging. The case of St. 
Paul’s, London, is rather different. Old 


maps show Ludgate Hill and Watling Street 
in alignment, but with a considerable gap 
between, because St. Paul’s was surrounded 
by its own walls and gates, so that both 
streets come to a sudden end. There was 
a way round the north by Paternoster Row 
and south by Carter Lane, but neither can 


be fairly called a continuous divergence, nor 
alignment. May it not be that in earliest 
times the church was built upon a hill or 
open space and that roads led up to it from 
different directions? Is it correct to say 
“‘the public way existed long before the 
church’’? Was it not often otherwise? 
Watter E. GawrtuHorp, 


CASTS (cliii. 100).—Undoubtedly plaster 

casts cannot last as long as the original 
stone, even when weenuceet from weather. 
It is said that there were some early Vic- 
torian casts at Buckingham Palace that had 
so deteriorated that the skeleton wires were 
exposed to view. This is certainly quite 
probable. 

Watter E. Gawtuorp. 
96, High Road, N.2. 


“‘VENDUE” (cliii. 55 s.v. ‘ Memora- 

bilia’).—At the reference you speak of 

an old house in Newport, R.I., as being sold 

to a Mr. Wanton “‘ by public vendue ” and 

ask if ‘‘ vendue’’ is the usua] ‘‘ American 
word for our auction.’’ 

I looked at a British paper of 1761 and 


found advertisements of ‘‘ sales by public 


vendue’’ and ‘‘sales by public auction.” 
The word ‘“‘ vendue’’ was more commonly 
used. I found also the sale of a house “by 
an inch of candle.’’ 

I remember that in the Island of 
Nantucket, they used to have ‘‘ vendues” 
every week. The town crier announced them. 
That was fifty years ago. Probably they 
still have them. Only a couple of years 
ago I was going to a house in the country 
in an auto. The furniture was in front of 
the house, and a number of people were 
gathered, and I asked what was going on, 
and was told they were ‘‘ having a vendue” 
of the goods of a man who had died. 

It is not commonly used in Boston, though 
I think most people know what it means. 
It is still used in country towns to some 
extent. 

M. J. Cameron. 

Public Library, Boston. 

ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (eliii. 
120).—‘‘ Per bend sinister Ermine and 

Ermines, lion rampant or,’’ borne by Trevor 

(Brand) Baron Dacre of the South. 

Dymock (Dai Madoc, Damoc) cos. War- 
wick and Flint: grant 1581 (Papworth). 

Lloyd of Rhagall, co. Merioneth and 
Berth, co. Denbigh, bore the lion argent. 
(Burke). 
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These arms are those assigned to Tudor | 
Trevor, Lord of the Marches of Wales and | 


Earl of Hereford. 
S. E. Brat. 


‘Per bend ermine and ermines a lion ram- | 


pant or.’ 


Papworth gives the following :—Edwards | 


(of brislington, Somerset) ; Lloyd. 

The same but per bend sinister; Davies 
Shropshire) ; Dymock (Warwick); Edwards 
tDentuigh, Devon, Yorks., Leics. and Shrop- 
shire); Hosier (Shropshire); Mawson (Bp. 
of Llandaff) ; Lloyd (Lexton Knolls); Mos- 
tyn (Flint); Trevor (Bp. of St. Asaph) ; 
Young, and Wynne (Kyarth). 

As the last, but with 
difference :—Jenkens ; \iostyn (Flint). 

As the last but the lion armed and lan- 
gued azure:—-Edwards (London); Pennant 
(Carnarvon, Flint and Jamaica); Trevor. 

WitrreD Drake. 

1 Holland Park Road, W14. 


YRAVES’S ‘SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE’ 
(clii. 136, 392, 429).—In Hewett’s ‘His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Hundred of Comp- 
ton, Berks,’ 1844, it is stated that some of 
the characters of this book were drawn from 
persons living in the neighbourhood of 
Aldworth, where Graves was curate. 

Mr. Wilmot was intended for the Rev. — 
Walker, of Whitchurch, Oxon; Jerry Tugwell 
for old Bacon, a noted cobbler of Aldworth; 
and Mr. Woodville, for Mr. Bartholomew. 
The story of Mrs. Rivers is partly founded on 
fact, being a narrative of the romantic court- 
ship of the author and his lady. Many of 
the incidents related actuall 
Mr. Graves’s residence in this a 


E ST. ISIDOR (cliii. 120).—The 
Spanish 74-gun ship San Ysidro was 
captured at Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. 
Steel’s Navy List for 1812 gives her as 
under : 
€ 1660: San Ysidro: Lt. G. J. Decoeurdoux : 
Plymouth: Prize, 1797: Spanish: Prison Shin. 
The letter ( indicates that she was 
regarded as in commission, ‘‘1660’’ being 
her official number. 
S. E. Beat. 


ONMOUTH STREET (cliii. 83, 122).— 
‘Meditations in Monmouth Street’ 
forms one of the ‘ Sketches by Boz.’ 
described as ‘‘the burial place of the 
fashions.” The essay first appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, 24 Sept., 1836, and in 
the Evening Chronicle 26 Sept. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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The Library. 
| Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens. 
| By Margaret Schlauch (New York Univer- 
sity Press). 
ae Accused Queen, whether in fairy tale 
or romance makes a most attractive sub- 
ject, and the story-tellers who again and again 
' resorted to it will be understoou aud approved 
of as long as anyone loves stories. Verhaps 
some of those who read Professor Schlauch’s 
study will learn for the first time how im- 
mense—and drawn too from over all the world 
—is the mass of story on this theme. Our 
author has examined all the important col- 
_lections of tales and pronouncements of au- 
thorities, and trom her assembled material 
works out a clear and convincing theory of 
the development of the Accused Queen Cycle. 
Chaucer’s *‘ Man of Law’s Tale’ may be said, 
in this regard, to stand in the centre of things. 
The first accuser of Constance is a man whose 
love she has rebuffed and who takes a horrible 
revenge upon her. Her second accuser is her 
mother-in-law, In the first we have a relatively 
new character, and one which as we look for- 
ward at the more developed romances we find 
elaborated and varied; in the second we look 
back to old folk-tales which have carried up 
through one generation after another traces 
of a matriarchal system of inheritance, of 
primitive ignorance of nature, and of cruel 
primitive superstition. In these early forms 
of the story neither does a villain appear (the 
accuser is father or mother-in-law, demon or 
witch) nor is the Queen accused of infidelity, 
the common accusation of later days. The early 
accusations are of some monstious crime, bring- 
ing forth of animals, child-murder or witch- 
craft. There is perhaps no type of story which 
we can follow so distinctly from the crudest 
and most widespread primitive beginnings up 
into the greatest literature of the world, nor 
which on the way presents so many interest- 
ing variations, so many opportunities for a 
poet to work out characters and touch his 
hearers’ hearts, as the story of the Accused 
Queen. Professor Schlauch follows it all out 
in detail. We are glad to observe that she de- 
precates the exaggerated sureness and definite- 
ness which some workers in this field give to 
their accounts of how the stories arose and the 
exact implications belonging to them. 


A Note on the Family of Black of Over 
Abington, 1694-1924. By William George 
Black. (Privately printed), 
4 laa story of the Black family begins with 
| William Black of Abington, Crawford- 
john, and the notes of his affairs, which he 
kept (and his son and his grandson after him) 
in a certain “ neat black pocket-book ” bought 
in the year 1694. William was a prosperous 
sheep-farmer and an estimable man, given, 


however, to the use of strong expressions which 
did not always please his neighbours. He 
died in 1728, and his successor, 


James, ad- 
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vanced upon his father’s prosperity, marrying | 
a Willison, grand-daughter of Lord Annandale | 
(whose mother was a heroine of romance), and 
playing his part among the local county 
Magnates. The family presently came to 
settle in Glasgow. By the careers of sons 
and marriages of daughters, it has come to 
be represented in many parts of the Empire, 
and allied to well-known names, We noticed | 
that a daughter, Jane Rodger, of James | 
Black of Dalmonach, born in 1847 married, in 
1858, General Sir Archibald Alison. Is there 
some misprint here, or was she in fact mar- 
ried at the age of 11? ‘I'he pedigree is beauti- 
fully printed, and is illustrated by__ eight 
portraits beautifully reproduced. Additional 
notes are provided on the families of Willison, 
Steel of Annathill and Blackie, to which Mr. | 
Black has added a letter of old family mem- | 
ories and piety written by the Rev. John) 
Willison in 1826 to the second James Black. 
The Introductory Essay, besides its family 
purport, contains some interesting notes of 
incident and character—such as the long. 
“settlement ” dispute in William Black’s day | 
at Crawfordjohn. The original Black strain 
Was conspicuous, one perceives, for vigour 
and tenacity of purpose. James Black III 
introduced into it a new element by his mar- | 
riage with Janet Park, descendant of Des- 
champs, a Huguenot refugee from France 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. | 
This James was the man who, at the age of 
17 endured, without anesthetic, the amputa- 
tion of his leg, an operation which is said to | 
have lgsted for ninety minutes. It is not 
surprising that there are instances of longevity 
in the family, the most conspicuous being 
Christian, a daughter of James Black If who, 
after living sixty years in Edinburgh, where 
she had known some of the circle once 
gathered round Sir Walter Scott, died in 1882, 
in her 99th year. 


“Eastward Hoe,” by Chapman, Jonson and 
Marston. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary by Julia Hamlet Harris. (Yale 
University Press: Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. net.). 

‘ie play, which, as we all know, brought its 

writers to imprisonment by reason of 
sundry reflections on the Scots resented by the 

King, offers much opportunity to the critic, 

whether in the tracing of sources, the attribu- 

tion of parts to their several authors, or in 
general literary appreciation. Dr. Harris 
writes on the first two subjects out of abundant 
knowledge with scholarly discrimination. Her | 


account of the sources, and detailed compari- | 


son of the play with earlier plays make a valu- 
able essay in elucidation of the prodigal-son 
group of stories as developed in drama. The 
section on the authorship is remarkably well 
done, admirable not only for the shrewdness 
with which the several ascriptions are dis- 
entangled and justified, but also for some good 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Leopardi 


AvGust 27, 1927, 


and suggestive remarks on Marston and Chap. 
man, on Chapman especially. She subscribes 
to the view that Jonson planned the play, but 
did little else to it; that Marston alone wrote 
Act I, a large part of Act II, the very end of 
Act ILI and the first part of Act V; and that 
the rest is Chapman’s save for a few passages 
connecting plot and sub-plot where Chapman 
and Marston worked together. The text fol- 
lows a photograph of the copy of the play in 
the Dyce Collection at South Kensington 
Museum—being the second edition of those 
which appeared in 1605. 


and Wordsworth. By Geoffrey L, 
Bickersteth. (Humphrey Milford, for the 
British Academy. 2s. net). 

Arnold contrasted Wordsworth 

and Leopardi as_ respectively typical 

‘T'yrtaean and typical lazzaretto poet, Mr, 

Bickersteth, after some criticism of this 

dictum, proceeds to compare them on the 

three «grounds for which, in his opinion, 

Wordsworth lives at the present day, viz. that 

he is a great political poet, a great Nature 

poet and a great poetical theorist. He finds 


/ in each aspect the range of the two much the 


same, and points to Leopardi’s hold upon the 

mind and heart of modern Italy as manifest- 

ing him not inferior to Wordsworth, of whom 

Mr. Bickersteth says that he is “ the one of all 

others to whom Englishmen have turned with 

deliberate preference during the last critical 
years.” he argument is well sustained } 

illustration, and carries with it some g 

suggestive ideas. 

The Trade Cards of Engravers. By Ambrese 
Heal. (Private edition reprinted from the 
Print Collector’s Quarterly). 

— of our readers who enjoy the Print 

Collector’s Quarterly will have noted with 
pleasure in the July number Mr, Heal’s paper, 

As cobblers’ children are the worst shod, 80 

our author finds the engravers’ own trade- 

cards are by way of being the least well 
invented and executed. A score of them are 
illustrated here; while none quite reaches the 
excellence of the very best examples of their 
kind, several are graceful or ingenious oF 
provided with pleasing lettering. In addition 
to the general introduction this booklet con- 

tains an alphabetical list of the engravers 0 

tradesmen’s cards, and notes on the illustra 

tions. These include good ones on Benjamin 

Cole, the engraver of plans and maps, and on 

Paul Fourdrinier, in whose biography there 

has been some confusion with Peter 

Fourdrinier. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 
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